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to bring ruin on Messene", and the conquerors, having ex-
tended their borders to the eastern and western seas, not
merely became the head of the Dorian tribes, but acquired
a power which made itself felt throughout Hellas, and to
a certain extent succeeded in inforcing a common law.
Forming strictly an army of occupation in a conquered
country, they filled a position closely analogous to that of
William the Conqueror and his Normans in England,
and maintained it with an ascetic discipline which William
would have found it difficult to impose upon his followers.
To the Spartan citizen the freedom and independence of
home life were forbidden privileges. His life must be
passed under arms, he himself must be ready for instant
battle, his meals must be taken in public messes, in which
the quantity and quality of the food were determined by
strict rule, and to which he must contribute his yearly
quota on pain of disfranchisement. The monastic severity
of this system has caused Sparta to be regarded by some
as the type and model of a Doric state ; but such $i re-
putation would probably have carried with it no compli-
ment to the Spartans themselves. Not even in Krete,
from which these peculiar institutions aie said to have
been derived, could those characteristics be seen which
made Sparta an encampment of crusading knights and
compelled her to wage war not only against luxury but
generally against art, refinement, and philosophy.

The internal government of this singular people was
a close oligarchy, at the head of which, rather in nominal
The spartan than in real pre-eminence, stood the two co-
constitution, ornate kings,both professedly having in their
veins the blood of the peerless hero Herakles, and repre-
senting severally the twin sons of his descendant Aristo-
denios. If constant jealousy and opposition be an
evidence of lineage, the kings were certainly of no
spurious birth ; but by thg Spartans these dissensions